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part of those carrying it on seems to be overlooked, and with it the hold 
which the old ideas would have over their minds. This is particularly 
true with regard to the "curious combination of council and parliament " 
(p. 291) and to the relation of exchequer and chancery to the council. 
To the men of the time the process was not one of confusion (p. 290). 
The confusion is ours because we cannot get clearly into our minds all 
that is involved in the differentiation. The author's facts show Parlia- 
ment and council growing more apart, but the differentiation still incom- 
plete, as we should expect. If Mr. Davies intends to imply (pp. 291-293) 
that the name Parliament was then restricted to meetings in which the 
new representative elements were present, the fact would be surprising, 
but he is probably only making a distinction of his own. It is also not 
to be thought strange that exchequer and chancery still occasionally act 
as council ; it would be strange if at that date they had not now and then 
done so. 

It must not be inferred that the book deals with institutional details 
only. It states clearly the constitutional significance of the age and 
strongly supports past conclusions as to its contribution to this side of 
things. Indeed Mr. Davies shows more fully than has been done before 
how the opposition carries forward the tradition begun by Magna Carta. 
In his interpretation of the fundamental principles of the Great Charter 
and of the details of their development during the thirteenth century, his 
discussion is closely parallel to that of the reviewer's Origin of the Eng- 
lish Constitution, though he does not refer to that book. He sums up 
in these words (p. 542) : 

The best that can be said of the baronial opposition in general is that 
it sought to subject the king, no less than his people, to the rule of law. 
The great principle contained in Magna Carta that the king was under 
the law, was very open to misinterpretation, and the policy of the barons 
partly laid them open to this charge. Viewed from the best light the 
aims of the opposition were to secure the omnipotence of law and to 
lessen the powers the king might exercise to the detriment, or in nega- 
tion, of law. 

G. B. Adams. 

Isabel of Castile and the Making of the Spanish Nation, 1451-1504. 

By Ierne L. Plunket. [Heroes of the Nations.] (New York 

and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1919. Pp. xi, 432. $1.90.) 

This is an exceedingly well-written book, and it comes as near to 

serious historical presentation as a work of a semi-popular character can 

do. The author's method of handling her subject inspires confidence, 

even though she refrains from the use of page citations and foot-notes. 

And, indeed, there are many lengthy and well-selected quotations from 

sources that are well-known to him who would even be critical in this 

field of history. Andres Bernaldez, Pulgar, Sabatini, Zurita, and Marineo 

Siculo form the basis of the work, and in thrilling parts even Prescott 

and Washington Irving are not excluded from quotation. 



Plunket: Isabel of Castile 89 

The work well belongs in the Heroes of the Nations series, for Isabel 
is the heroine of the story and Ferdinand plays the opposite part as king, 
husband, and even as villain. At times, however, the author draws the 
curtain aside and we see Isabel in a less sanctified garb, as for example : 

It must not be inferred . . . that the Castilian princess had been en- 
dowed with a love of truth under any circumstances. Her life had been 
spent for the most part in an atmosphere of treachery, where he who was 
the least reliable or conscientious scored highest in the game of politics ; 
and, when necessity forced her to play a hand as in the case of her mar- 
riage, she had proved herself capable of "bluffing" with the best. The 
threading of such intricate mazes was an ordinary statesman's career, 
and Isabel had been born with an aptitude for statecraft. What was 
worth a great deal more to Spain was her aptitude for kingship. 

And from this book we realize more than ever that she was a wife 
and mother, with all the feelings, the disappointments and sufferings of 
one of that age; she was first and always queen and guiding spirit of 
Spain, and to these all other considerations were secondary. 

The first three chapters of the book deal with the background of 
Isabella's reign. The institutions of early Spain, the kingship, the nobles, 
the municipalities, and the Church are seen in conflict, and through the 
chaos of this period the need of an organizer is evident. These condi- 
tions were especially aggravated by the misgovernment, anarchy, and 
civil war of the reign of Henry IV. (1454-1474), whose period was 
given over to dynastic quarrels and who was continually under the influ- 
ence of political favorites, ambitious nobles, and belligerent churchmen. 
The most far-reaching event of this epoch was the betrothal and the final 
union of Ferdinand and Isabel. Some attention is also paid to the ante- 
cedents of Ferdinand, to Aragon's policy in Navarre, and to relations 
with France and Portugal. 

The political events of Isabel's reign divide themselves, according to 
our author's argument, into three main divisions. We first note the 
culmination of Castile's policy in her triumph over Portugal and the 
ending of all hostility through the subsequent betrothal of the younger 
Isabel to Dom Affonso, heir to the Portuguese throne. At the same time, 
La Beltraneja, Isabel's only rival, was buried in a convent at Coimbra. 
Secondly, the combination of Isabel's strong passion for the political 
union of Spain under Castile and her love for the Catholic religion led 
to the Moorish wars. Considerable attention is given to these and the 
capture of Malaga and Granada. They are picturesquely described and 
add to the interest of the story. 

After the Moorish wars come the Inquisition and the final expulsion 
of the Jews and the Mudejares. The economic results of the expulsion 
are noticed, though hardly sufficiently. Ferdinand and Isabel needed 
money, after all their wars, and the Jews were not given time to get 
away with their wealth. The spot-light is rather focussed on the queen's 
religious devotion, and her gentle submission, during her later years 
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especially, to the gentle influence of the holy prelates, Mendoza, Talavera, 
and Cisneros, so that when " word was brought to the queen that trade 
was diminishing, yet she, esteeming little the loss of her revenues, and as 
great value the purity of her dominions, declared that, putting aside her 
own interests, she would seek to cleanse the land from the sin of heresy 
because she believed that she fulfilled God's service and her own ". No 
particular comment is made on the fact that thus Isabel, who made Spain, 
at this moment started her downfall, depriving her of economic stability 
and her people of respect for industry, turning her over to the clergy 
who have continued to exploit her since. The advent of Columbus and 
the discovery of America are given their proper perspective in the larger 
study of Spain at the time of Isabel. 

The third topic considered in this interesting sketch is the foreign 
policy of the Catholic monarchs, as shown, first, in their efforts to make 
Spain a world-power through the marriage alliance, and which succeeded 
in temporarily uniting Spain with Portugal, England, and Germany. 
The fact that this finally brought a Hapsburg ruler and a world-emperor 
to the Spanish throne is of course outside the scope of this book. The 
other direction of their foreign policy, or rather Ferdinand's, was in the 
Mediterranean, where he succeeded in outwitting France and bringing a 
large portion of Italy under his control, at the same time strengthening 
Spain's hold on the papacy. There are also chapters on Spanish litera- 
ture and on the institutions and reforms inaugurated by Ferdinand and 
Isabella. 

Possibly the most delightful feature of the book is its realistic por- 
trayal of character. Especially is this to be appreciated in the chapters 
on the Church and Inquisition, where dry and forbidding prelates are 
shown quite intimately as human beings. It is indeed a service to the 
medieval period of Spanish history that someone has written a book 
which pulsates with human interest. There is nothing new in the vol- 
ume ; indeed there is much omitted ; but it gives us again in live, interest- 
ing form, the story so entertainingly told by Prescott and Irving; and 
it is well re-told. 

Luther's Correspondence and Other Contemporary Letters. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Preserved Smith and Charles M. Jacobs. 
Volume II., 1521-1530. (Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication 
Society. 1918. Pp. 568. $3.50.) 

Six years ago (1913) Dr. Preserved Smith of Amherst College pub- 
lished the first volume of Luther's Correspondence and other Contem- 
porary Letters, covering the period 1507-1521. He thereby performed a 
really invaluable service to every English-speaking student of general 
and church history, offering him for the first time in his vernacular the 
fundamental part of the history of the most momentous crisis in the 
annals of Europe as told by the participants and eye-witnesses themselves 



